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LIBRARY SERVICE IN TASMANIA 


REPORT BY COMMONWEALTH NATIONAL 
LIBRARIAN 


THE REPORT has just come to hand, presented by Mr Ken- 
neth Binns, F.L.A., Librarian of the Commonwealth 
National Library at Canberra, on library services in Tas- 
mania. Something like a deadlock has arisen there through 
the conflicting interests of the Tasmanian Public Library 
and the Free Library Movement. The Public Library was 
founded in 1849, closed in 1867 for lack of funds, but re- 
opened by the City Council in 1870 under the joint control 
of Parliament and the Council. It has recently received a 
Government subsidy of £1000 and a city council subsidy of 
£1150. Mr Binns believes that it was the joint control 
which prevented the library taking its rightful place in the 
State. The Munn-Pitt survey in 1934 declared that “for a 
city the size of Hobart, the library is the poorest in Aus- 
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tralia and New Zealand.” Mr Binns concluded that as at 
present constituted it could not be considered in relation to 
the wider functions of a state and central library. 

Out of the Munn-Pitt report and the New Education Fel- 
lowship meetings in 1937, the Free Library Movement arose, 
patterned on the similar movement in New South Wales. It 
received considerable public assistance towards its goal of 
administering free rate-supported and municipally controlled 
libraries assisted by the Government, which was willing to 
subscribe £1000 annually. The movement succeeded in per- 
haps the most critical year of the war in persuading six of 
the rural municipalities to rate themselves for the establish- 
ment of free library service. It is, Mr Binns considers, a 
wonderful achievement in such a short time, and justifies the 
movement in receiving an impetus rather than a check. 


A State Library 

Mr Binns considers it a serious matter that two state de- 
partments should overlap in subsidizing separate authorities, 
each engaged in library activity. The grounds for future 
conflict can only be removed through a State Library similar 
to those in other states of the Commonwealth and in nearly 
all other countries where library service is state wide and co- 
ordinated. He therefore recommends that the Govern- 
ment take over the Tasmanian Public Library and constitute 
it a State Library in which the Free Library Movement 
would become the Country Library Section. A State Libraries 
Board is suggested, responsible to the Minister of Education 
and charged with administering the State Library and co- 
ordinating all library matters. He recommends the Govern- 
ment as an immediate post-war project to erect a new State 
Library building, plans for which should be prepared forth- 
with and referred to competent librarians in other States. 
Meanwhile, the activities of the Tasmanian Public Library 
and the Free Library Movement should be co-ordinated and 
developed in their present buildings. 

Mr Binns makes a case for the State Library, setting forth 
its use to the Government and to Parliament, and its various 
activities including inter-library loans, co-ordination in book 
purchase, central cataloguing, union catalogue and library 
training. He also urges its value as a central library. 

The State Libraries Board he proposes should comprise 
the Director of Education, representatives of the Treasury, 
the Hobart and Launceston City Councils (if Launceston 
establishes a Regional Library), the Municipalities’ Associa- 
tion, the University, State technical and scientific libraries, 
women’s interests, the Free Library Movement, and oné 
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Government nominee. He proposes that Mr J. D. A. Col- 
lier, the present librarian of the Tasmanian Public Library, 
shall be State librarian and Secretary of the Board, and that 
Mr C. C. McShane shall be Country Library Advisor and 
head of the Country Section. 

In order to avoid over-centralization by requiring all 
municipal libraries to be organically linked to the central 
State Library at Hobart, he proposes a number of regional 
libraries in suitable towns. They would be municipal, Gov- 
ernment assisted and free, functioning with complete local 
autonomy and receiving Government monetary assistance. 
They would be encouraged to link with themselves neigh- 
bouring municipal libraries to which they would stand in the 
same relation as the State Library to other municipal lib- 
raries. He supposes that only three or four such regional 
libraries would be required. Mr Binns recommends an 
initial standard of one shilling per head of population as the 
cost of library service. This is a good deal Sour than the 
New South Wales rate (two shillings per head). 


Do it Now 

Finally he urges that there should be no delay in imple- 
menting the report. “Libraries,” he says, “will be a potent 
factor this time in winning the peace. Since library service 
cannot be conjured up in a day or a year it is dangerous to 
leave this part of the ‘new order’ to an overloaded pro- 
gramme of post-war reconstruction. I am convinced that 
there has been a great awakening and that Tasmania is 
psychologically ready and ideally suited for making a lib- 
rary demonstration which would be of great value to the 
rest of Australia. If Tasmania can lead the other States in 
social services such as public health and education, I feel sure 
it can do the same in library service.” 





Discussions in Great Britain on the McColvin Report are 
still very active and cover practically the whole field of 
librarianship in Great Britain. The one point upon which, 
according to the Library World, many are agreed, is that 
present local government areas are too small for anything 
like uniformity in the services they may give. As to what 
the larger areas should be, counties, or new areas created 
ad hoc, that is a matter on which there is no agreement. 
The Library World insists that the results of other investiga- 
tions such as the Beveridge Report and any forthcoming 
education report should be considered in connection with 
the McColvin Report. 
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THE UNION CATALOGUE 
WELLINGTON BRANCH CO-OPERATES 


A PARTICULARLY successful meeting of the Wellington branch 
of the Association was held in the staff room of the Wel- 
lington Central Library on Thursday, 20 May. The Chair- 
man (Mr W. L. Robertson) presided. Dr. G. H. Scholefield 
gave a brief but comprehensive analysis of the work of the 
Book Resources Committee, pointing out the importance 
of the inter-availability of books among New Zealand lib- 
raries, and of having in the country one copy at least of 
every worth while book in the English language which is 
in print. It was pointed out by both Dr. Scholefield and 
Miss Carnell, who followed him, that the work of the 
Book Resources Committee in compiling a Union Catalogue, 
and in ensuring that gaps in book purchases are made up, 
is of the first importance, not only “ the future, but dur- 
ing the present years of book supply difficulties. 

An appeal was made by Miss Carnell to members of the 
branch to undertake the work of comparing the 1941 Cumu- 
lative Book Index with the Union Catalogue of holdings 
of the Country Library Service and other libraries which 
have notified their accessions. It was estimated that about 
160 hours of work would see the project successfully con- 
cluded, and would constitute a practical and important step 
forward in the work. The proposal was greeted with grati- 
fying enthusiasm, and a number of those present volun- 
teered there and then to undertake certain spells of duty. 
The fact which emerged from the meeting was that members 
of the staffs of all libraries were prepared to co-operate in a 
project which has for its object the extension of the book 
resources of all libraries in New Zealand. 

The Chairman announced details of a competition which 
he submitted to the branch for its approval, generously 
offering to give the prize money suggested. This competi- 
tion was to be open not only to persons associated with 
libraries but to lay people as well, and publicity on a 
national scale was to be embarked upon. Mr Robertson 
remarked that under the rules of the Association projects 
of this nature require headquarters approval, and it is 
understood that steps are being taken to obtain the approval 
of Council at an early date. In endorsing the project itself 
the Wellington branch received Mr Robertson’s generous 
and constructive proposals with acclamation. 

Supper was provided by Mrs R. Waite and Miss M. Baker, 
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of the staff of the Wellington Central Library. 
Details of the competition referred to in the above para- 
graphs appear in this issue of NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES. 


C.S.P. 


LIBRARY PLANNING FOR THE 
NEW AGE 





(By Wo. L. Rosertson, Chairman Wellington Branch 
N.Z.L.A.) 





IN GREAT BRITAIN the McColvin Report has appeared, and 
is exciting keen debate. The British library movement has 
begun to plan for post-war advance. New Zealand lags 
behind. But Mr John Barr, in the April bulletin, asks:— 
“... Should the N.Z.L.A. not take a warning from the parent 
Association and consider the future of our library system?” 
Surely we all must agree! 

For the return of peace will present to our library move- 
ment a great and unique opportunity for bold and imagina- 
tive building. Much of the old world will be dead. A new 
era of hope and optimism will be born. Energies will be 
released, resources made available, and well-meaning men 
and women will be united in the will to re-shape for the 
better the conditions of human lives. 

If we are worth our salt, we who have at heart the wel- 
fare of New Zealand libraries will seize that opportunity. 
To do so effectively, however, we must plan. To content 
ourselves with marking time during the war period and 
with naively hoping that, when the war ends, we shall 
nevertheless find ourselves riding the crest of the wave, 
would be a wholly disastrous course of inaction. By no 
surer method could we miss the bus. No, we must welcome 
our chance and here and now take thought for the future. 
We must proceed without delay to blue-print the ideal lib- 
rary system for the days to come. No one else will do our 
thinking for us. 

Are we agreed, then, upon the need for forethought? I 
hold, further, that our planning should be done democratic- 
ally. For that’s the kind of thing we're fighting for, is it 
not? I contend that the New Zealand Library Association, 
as a whole, is the proper body to inspire and lead that 
planning, and I am convinced that, as a result of the fullest 
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application of the democratic process, a quite unexpected 
degree of unanimity may be achieved. 

Some, I know, pointing to past experience, will doubt 
the possibility of essential agreement amongst the members 
of our Association. In reply, let me relate a most illuminat- 
ing experience of my own. A friend of mine, in discussing 
library matters, has hitherto adopted a quite positive attitude 
upon a certain aspect of library policy. I, on the other 
hand, have been an equally positive upholder of the oppos- 
ing point of view. Yet, the other day, when we sat our- 
selves down calmly and carefully to examine exactly what 
each of us had in mind upon this particular aspect of policy, 
we found ourselves in complete agreement! 

I propose that the New Zealand Library Association begin 
to plan for the post-war future; in the full light of day; with 
discussion, discussion, and more discussion upon every debat- 
able point. 

I commented to the Wellington Branch, at our last meet- 
ing, upon this subject of post-war planning. The competi- 
tion which the Branch is sponsoring is (I think I may say) 
the first shot in a move from Wellington to arouse interest 
in this vital matter. 





Dr. Ralph Munn, Director of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburg, is at present making a survey of the public lib- 
raries of New York, for the City Planning Commission. 
There are at present three independent library systems (New 
York, Brooklyn and Queens) all making independent de- 
mands for new buildings and funds. Dr. Munn’s task is to 
put forward a long term plan for future development. There 
are 164 branch libraries to be considered, and many gaps 
where none exist. Shifts in population have played havoc 
with the library situation, leaving branch buildings in dis- 
tricts which have become industrial, while there is nothing 
in the areas to which people have moved. 


Owing to war conditions the American Library Associa- 
tion will not hold any annual conference in 1943, and busi- 
ness meetings will only be called if necessary. Chairmen and 
members of committees and boards (other than the Execu- 
tive) will be frozen in their positions for one year, the 
President being authorized to fill vacancies. 


Owing to a hitch in the negotiations, the University of 
Cape Town has decided to hold in abeyance the proposal to 
establish university diplomas in library science. 
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A LIBRARIAN DECORATED 


FLYING OFFICER W. J. R. SCOLLAY, D.F.C. 


On 22 May the Wellington daily papers announced the 
award of the Distinguished Flying Cross to Flying Officer 
W. J. R. Scollay. 

Flying Officer Scollay is a member of the staff of the 
Wellington Public Libraries, and will be remembered for 
his work in connection with the erection and furnishing of 
the Central Library building. 

During the week following the announcement a film 
depicting the operations of the squadron to which he is 
attached was being shown at a Wellington theatre. It is 
believed that this is the first time a member of the Associa- 
tion has been cited for this award. 





Phaedrus, writing in the Library World, remarks that 
“the officials who are most eager to be rid of committee 
control are the very people unfit to walk alone; they seek 
freedom from bodies they are unable to persuade and carry 
with them. If they cannot persuade me carry committees 
with them—an easy task to an able official and man of 
the world—they ought not to be trusted with the manage- 
ment of anything, not even hot-potato barrows. And if they 
cannot work with committees, what hope on earth have they 
of persuading city managers?”’ 


Conferences between library organisations in Great Bri- 
tain and the Man Power Boards in different :egions have 
resulted, according to the Library World, in a better propor- 
tion than hitherto being allowed between the admitted 
needs of the service and those of the libraries. Much may 
depend, however, upon personality on both sides. “We have 
met with the admission that libraries were never more 
needed than now, and, if librarians show a willingness to 
allow the removal of others, their deputies, branch librar- 
ians and their deputies who will manage older and _ part- 
time people are not being disturbed.” There are many 
new students whose training courses have been interrupted 
for three years already and who will pass into maturity with 
their certificates still to get. The same thing happened in 
the last war, and it is the duty of the Library Association to 
provide means by which they can regain what they have lost. 
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RENTAL BOOKS 


PALMERSTON NORTH EXPERIENCE 


THE RENTAL DEPARTMENT at the Palmerston North Public 
Library opened at the end of 1938 and the experience of 
four financial years is recorded in the annual report. 

It will be remembered that the City Council decided in 
1938 to make the library free and to open a rental depart- 
ment for fiction. “The wisdom of the City Council in 
making this progressive move has been proved by the rapid 
and continuous growth in membership with a corresponding 
growth in book issues. During the first year the revenue 
was {1036 and the book issues 170,601. The success of this 
department has been of great value to the whole library in 
that it has provided a service which is more than self sup- 
porting. In doing this it has enabled the library to purchase 
a good class of general literature for the Senior department, 
Reference department and Junior library, neteidnaindine 
that. of the four years of this department's activity, three of 
them have been war years. It has also helped materially in 
keeping the library rate at a low level.” 





In a letter received this week in Wellington from Dr. 
Ralph Munn, he remarks “you will all have to accept post- 
ponement of library development, but I am surprised and 
delighted each month when I get the Library p mime tr 
bulletin to see all you are doing in spite of war.” 


W. C. Berwick Sayers, Chief Librarian of the Croydon 
Public Libraries, says in the Library World: “It is a long 
time since the Director of the British Museum came from a 
library, and the librarianships of the other national, univer- 
sity and institution libraries on the largest scale are not open 
to the profession as a whole, although there may be excep- 
tions. In America where, if anywhere, we could expect the 
profession to be securely entrenched and able to command 
the library field, the very key appointments in national and 
university libraries may go, and have gone, to non-librarians. 
These have been excellent, in some cases eminent, people, 
and willy-nilly the American librarian accepts them after a 
useless and by no means general protest. Disconcerting is 
the fact that these outsiders seem to be not unsuccessful, 
which the general observer regards as proof that librarian 
experience counts for little.” 
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A COMPETITION 


THE WELLINGTON BRANCH of the New Zealand Library Association 
offers a First Prize of Ten Pounds, and a Second Prize of Five 
Pounds, for essays entitled— 


“What’s Wrong With Library Service in New Zealand? 
A Critical Analysis” 


The competition is open to all citizens of New Zealand. 
Conditions :— 


5. ane -ag must not exceed 2,500 words, but need not reach this 

imit. 

Typescript is preferred, but not demanded. 

. Each entry shall have a pen-name written plainly on the first 

page. The name of the author shall not appear on any entry. 

Each entry shall be accompanied by a sealed envelope con- 

taining a slip of paper with the name and address of the 

author. On the outside of this envelope shall be written the 
pen-name. 

5. All entries shall be addressed “Hon. Secretary, Wellington 
Branch, N.Z.L.A., c/o. Country Library Service, Private Bag, 
Wellington,” and shall be clearly marked with the word 
COMPETITION. 

6. Entries must be in the hands of the Hon, Secretary on or 
before 1 September 1943. 

7. A judge or judges shall be appointed by the Committee of 
the Wellington Branch, N.Z.L.A. 


In arriving at their decisions the judges shall consider— 


(a) The precision, depth, and comprehensiveness of the analysis. 
(b) Clear, concise, and forceful style. 


oo wr 


Please note that a critical analysis of library service in New 
Zealand is asked for. Competitors should, in the main, direct their 
attention to exposing faults in library service as it operates now, 
and only to a minor degree should they concern themselves with con- 
structive proposals for change. 

The purpose of the competition is to arouse interest in library 
matters, and to prepare the ground for future constructive planning. 

The Editor of NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES has agreed to print the 
winning entries in the bulletin of the Library Association. 





Dr. Ralph Munn, Director of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburg, writes: “Libraries do not rate higher in the esti- 
mation of the world because so many libraries actually de- 
serve no more respect than they receive. They are such 
poor things because of the lack of adequate financial support; 
support is inadequate because they are such poor things, 
seeming to deserve no better. My own prescription is for 
libraries to focus on activities which will be recognized by 
the community as important to civil betterment.” 
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ANNUAL REPORTS 


PALMERSTON NORTH 


THE ANNUAL REPORT Of the Palmerston North Library shows 
that the registered members at the end of the year numbered 
14,134, an increase of 2080 as compared with the previous 
year. The issues of books and magazines increased from 
376,790 to 378,757, notwithstanding a decrease of 6895 in the 
issues of periodicals. The drop in the magazine issue was 
due to the fact that most of the popular magazines were, 
from June 1942, issued on a rental basis at 2d. per fortnight. 
The library made 68 applications for books under interloan. 

The non-fiction catalogue was completed during the year. 
There has been a change in the lay-out of the senior depart- 
ment, a new island issue desk being installed. In the Refer- 
ence Départment a successful — was made for photo- 
graphs of early Palmerston North. 

The library has commenced to act as a distributing centre 
for the schools’ section of the Country Library Service. The 
schools round Palmerston North which are under the Wan- 
ganui Education Board have entered whole-heartedly into 
the service provided by the Country Library Service, and 53 
are now participating. A Junior Readers’ Advisor was 
appointed during the year. 


WANGANUI 


The volumes issued for home reading showed an increase 
of 18,000 for the year, as compared with an increase of 
15,000 in the previous year. Nearly a quarter of a million 
books were taken from the library into the homes of Wan- 
ganui and district. “Thirty-one miles of books! To use an 
illustration—if the books borrowed for the year were placed 
end to end they would form an unbroken ribbon from the 
Wanganui Post Office to beyond Ohakea.” 

Membership shows an increase of 241 adults and 225 
juniors. The figures are now 2188 adults and 2369 juniors. 

In the National Patriotic Book Drive 3270 books and 4130 
periodicals were collected, in addition to a large number re- 
jected for pulping. From the inception of the war library 
service to the date of the report 9489 books and 10,181 
periodicals were processed. 

The number of schools participating in the school library 
service has increased from 29 to 42. 
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Wanganui borrowed 26 volumes on interloan during the 
year. 

Reference is made to the death in August of Mr Siddells, 
during whose chairmanship the children’s department was 
made free. 


WELLINGTON 


The report shows that the total issues for the year were 
1,041,004, as against 1,056,540 for the previous year, when, it 
should be noted, the Technical College library figures 
(13,671) were included, hence the decrease is actually 1865. 
There was an annual increase of 10,248 in junior borrowing, 
and a decrease of 2260 in adult borrowing and 9853 in 
schools. The city librarian comments that the decreases 
were first noticeable in the last months of 1942, and he 
ascribes this movement partly to enforced cessation of book 
buying and partly to increase in subscription rates. The 
stock of worn book which are permanently popular but can- 
not be replaced at present has proved most valuable. Special 
measures have also been necessary to make the best use of 
the stock amongst the Branches. 

During the year two new schools were added to the Sup- 

plementary Readers’ scheme (Plimmerton and Queen Mar- 
garet College). This brings the total number of schools 
served up to 58. Books for the blind issued during the year 
total 232, an increase of 30 over the previous year. During 
the year 7975 new books were coienaed. Amongst the 
additions was a collection deposited by the New Zealand 
Institute of Welding (Wellington Branch). Inter-library 
lending showed a considerable increase. The library sent 
out 237 requests for books, of which 142 were fulfilled. This 
is almost twice the dimensions of the previous year. Requests 
received for books numbered 377 of which 264 were sup- 
lied. 
: The Bindery has been working at very high pressure, 
owing to the special book conditions prevailing. During the 
year 14,770 books were bound for the library, compared with 
7983 for the previous year. 

The stock of the Wellington Public Libraries amounts to 
160,039 volumes. The issues from the different branches 
were as follows:—Newtown 126,173, Karori 81,529, Miramar 
80,275, Lyall Bay 70,550, Ngaio 46,362, Wadestown 43,958, 
Brooklyn 36,202. 

The numbers of borrowers and depositors at 31 March 
were as follows:—Central 10,844, Newtown 2289, Karori 
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1431, Miramar 1389, Lyall Bay 1159, Wadestown 760, Ngaio 
705, Brooklyn 559. 

Receipts of the Wellington Public Libraries during the 
year 1942-43 amounted to £4,767 from subscriptions, £238 
from rental subscriptions, and £2,966 from rental fees, a 
total of £7,972. 





Since the beginning of the war the Library of Congress 
has filmed its card catalogue so that if the library should be 
bombed or burnt the whole catalogue can be replaced. 


The Elliot Bill, passed by the Congress of the United 
States, authorises any government department to destroy its 
records after they have been filmed, and guarantees that the 
courts will recognise the films as legal documents. 


“If professional conditions are to be improved,” says 
Bridget McDiarmot in the Library Journal, “it must be done 
by women, young women in junior positions, so that it may 
become a profession for men and heroes to live in.” 

Archibald McLeish, the Librarian of Congress, who has 
been for some months Assistant Director of the Office of 
War Information, has resumed his post at the Congress 
Library. 


The Library World says that owing to the exertions of 
the English Library Association and other interested people 
the salvage drive has been brought nearer to commonsense. 
We hope that every public librarian, indeed every librarian, 
is co-operating with the local salvage officers to collect books 
not only for making munitions—a purpose to which many 
books may be devoted without qualms—but to preserve from 
blind sacrifice those books which libraries and the serving 
men and women are crying out for. 


Miss Marie Foster, Librarian of the Smith Memorial 
Library, Chautauqua, writes in the Wilson Bulletin that 
they have had a community table in operation for two 
years. The display of personal loans has surpassed all expec- 
tations so that it has been necessary for lack of space to 
make a schedule for the future. She recommends that 
where possible a locked glass case should be provided for 
exhibiting rare items. In connection with these displays, 
Miss Foster says that certain basic aids are regularly used, 
e.g. Current Biography, Who’s Who, Living Authors, Living 
Musicians, Readers’ Guide, and current pamphlets. 
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BRANCH NOTES 


At the May meeting of the Otago Branch the American 
film * ‘The Newcomes Visit the L ibrary” and the branch film 
“Books in Dunedin” were shown. Miss Neal did the com- 
mentary for the former, and Mr Harris for the latter. 


There was an excellent attendance, and amongst those 
present were representatives of the Otago Education Board, 
the local A.E.W.S., and the the R.N.Z.AF. 


At the annual meeting of the Auckland Branch the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for 1943:—President, Miss D. 
Haszard; secretary, Miss M. Peat; committee, Messrs J. Barr, 
A. Cunningham, Misses A. Minchin, K. Buchanan and M. 
Harnett; hon. auditor, Miss H. Doherty. 

It was resolved to follow the same procedure as last year, 


meetings being held only when there was special business 
on hand. 





The Librarian (London) says that for some time past a 
careful check has been kept on films to see what effect they 
actually have on libraries. The general impression of those 
who studied the subject was that ‘neither the films nor radio 
talks have any real effect on the use of the library. “Here 
and there an application may be received for books the inter- 
est in which can be traced either to a film or radio produc- 
tion, but this ceases almost as soon as it has been observed. 
This raises the point as to whether both of these recreational 
amusements are in any way complementary to the educa- 
tional system and makes it appear more than probable that 
they are now regarded as ns ward of passing time, entirely 
complete in themselves, without any real relationship to the 
extension of intelligent interest in any of the subjects that 
may be dealt with.” 


The Library Association Record refers to the new edi- 
tion of the Dewey Decimal Classification as ‘‘a fascinating 
volume which has done more than any other library exer- 
cise to develop the education of that consciously ignorant, 
but never-despairing, group of philosophers—the dkcachane 
of all countries. 


The Beveridge Report, which -cost £4,625 to produce, 
was printed without an index. 
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LIBRARIANS ARE COMBATANTS 
SAYS ELMER DAVIS, OFFICE OF WAR INFORMATION 


Elmer Davis, Director of the United States Office of War Infor- 
mation, has issued the following statement to American librarians: 

“One of the first acts of the Japanese in the Philippines was to 
destroy an American library. They brought directly home to Ameri- 
cans the menace of this war to American civilization, American cul- 
ture, and American books—as well as those who use American books, 
produce American books, and care for American books. . . . The con- 
sequence is to underline emphatically the position of librarians in 
this war. They are combatants from this time on in all countries 
where free libraries and a free culture still exist. As combatants 
they have a right to know what their combatant duties are—in 
what ways they can fight back and what fronts are committed to 
their charge. ... 

Librarians occupy a position in American life which enables them 
to see to it that the people of this country have the facts before 
them. Teachers and writers can and do perform useful services on 
this front, but neither writers nor teachers have at their disposi- 
tion in their professional work the facilities which the librarian 
employs. The librarian has round him, or should have, the books 
in which the facts are presented—the books in which the problems 
are posed, the considerations are reviewed and the facts are made 
evident. Librarians in their professional duty are constantly con- 
, cerned with the problem of directing their readers to the materials 
which they readers require. In the present war as never before, this 
duty of librarians assumes a first and pressing importance and 
librarians in consequence carry a responsibility such as they have 
never carried in our history. 

“I have been gratified to note the concern of the various library 
associations with this problem. The Office of War Information 
would be happy indeed to be of service to these associations and to 
individual librarians in meeting the various problems which have 
presented themselves. A part—and one of the most important parts 
of the work of the Office of War Information—can only be succcess- 
fully performed with the co-operation of American libraries and 
American librarians.” 

The War-time Commissioner of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation has issued a statement commending “public and other libraries 
of the United States for the war-time services to the American 
people and recommending the continuation and expansion of these 
services. . . . The library can make a significant contribution to 
informed independent thinking which is essential both to the war 
effort and to the maintenance of a democracy.” 





Howlett McGaw, of Northwestern University, Chicago, 
makes a case in the Wilson Bulletin for indefinite loan 
periods. He suggests that books should be issued for a seven 
day loan period, but the borrower should be allowed to keep 
it out longer if he wishes without penalty, but once the book 
is demanded by another reader he must surrender it on a 
day’s notice or pay a fine. He adds that the time and effort 
devoted to maintaining a date due file and sending notices 
could be used for more worthwhile purposes. 
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LIBRARY TOPICS 


In an article in Special Libraries Frank Bobb, of the His- 
torical Society of Pennyslvania, says that to-day all the better 
microfilm cameras use non-perforated film and a variable 
frame length. It is not advisable, according to the National 
Bureau of Standards, to use cellulose nitrate film in perman- 
ent records. It is highly inflammable and explosive in cer- 
tain conditions owing to the nitrate base breaking down 
with age and giving off gases which attack the silver image 
and destroy it. Cellulose acetate, on the other hand, is no 


more of a hazard than 100%, rag paper. 


President Roosevelt, in a message to the Council on Books 
in War Time, says: “In our country’s first year of war we 
have seen the growing power of books as weapons. Through 
books we have appraised our enemies and discovered our 
allies. We have come to understand better the kind of war 
we must fight and the kind of peace we must establish. For 
a war of ideas can no more be won without books than a 
naval war can be won without ships. Books, like ships, have 
the toughest armour, the longest cruising range and mount 
the most powerful guns.” 


The Soviet Scientists Anti-Fascist Committee in Moscow 
informs The Library Association Record that some of the 
largest libraries of the Ukraine have been totally ransacked 
by the Germans. They mention particularly the Odessa 
Public Library, which was founded in the 19th century and 
had 2,000,000 volumes, including priceless editions and 
manuscripts, belles-lettres donated by Count Tolstoy, auto- 
graphs of many famous Russian writers, rare incunabula and 
many files of old newspapers. Professor Winestein, of the 
Leningrad University, says: “This, along with other acts 
of vandalism for which Hitler Germany is responsible, calls 
forth the indignation of every honest thinking person. Book- 
lovers of all countries will understand our great loss and 
share our hatred for the vile wreckers of learning.”’ 


The war information centres seem to be the most promin- 
ent and popular activities of many of the public libraries in 
the United States. Miss Grace Kelley, of the _— 
Borough Public Library, Jamaica, New York, describes in 
the Wilson Library Bulletin the display of literature on the 
United Nations. Regarding this Dominion she says: “New 
Zealand. 1200 miles away from Australia, with no extremes 
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of poverty or wealth, where one can live the good life under 
true democracy—until war comes to take away 250,000 
soldiers from a population the size of Detroit!” and of 
Australia: “A young and virile and democratic nation nearly 
as large as the United States but with but one inhabitant 
to every 22 in our country. And with 600,000 primitive 
aborigines!” 


Stuart Sherman, of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more, writes in the Library Journal: “I believe that the test 
for librarians is coming. The American public’s opinion of 
them is what it is because we have not come out of our 
cloisters to take a more active part in leadership of educa- 
tion, and because we have failed to take an active interest 
in social, industrial, economic and political affairs. We 
should develop a social consciousness on local and national 
problems. Being closely in touch with all fields of litera- 
ture, we are in a unique position to evaluate, disseminate, 
and openly discuss through various media of publicity those 
books which offer the best, most reasoned and intelligent 
plans for the future.” 


PERSONAL 


Miss I. F. R. Mason has retired from the charge of the 
Ngaio Branch of the Wellington Public Libraries after 
thirteen years as librarian-in-charge. At a recent function 
a presentation was made by the youngest member of the 
staff. Miss Mason responded suitably. 


Miss I. G. Gunn, late of the Oamaru Athenaeum, has 
succeeded Miss I. E. R. Mason in charge of the Ngaio Branch 
of the Wellington Public Libraries. 


Miss ]. M. Fvans, of the staff of the Wellington Public 
Libraries, has joined the staff of the Country Library 
Service. 

Miss Noela Burton, who has been on the staff of the 
Auckland Public Library for five years, has resigned in 
order to take up a nursing career at the Auckland Public 
Hospital. 


Miss Prudence Philcox, of the Auckland Public Library, 
has been accepted for service in the Women’s Auxiliary Air 
Force and is waiting to be called up. 
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